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considerable amount if demand is inelastic. Moreover,^
foreign countries will object to receiving " dumpedT>
imports since, although they gain by cheap goods, it is
probable that the dumping will be temporary; thus
producers will suffer and may go out of business, so
that supplies may subsequently be short.
Alternatively, when the bulk of the product is sold
abroad, the exporting country, instead of giving
foreigners a present of cheap goods, may monopo-
listically increase the prices they charge, by restricting
supplies. If the Malayan rubber growers, or the
Brazil coffee planters, or the New Zealand dairy
fanners, reduce their sales, the main sufferers will be
consumers in other countries. If the demand for their
products is sufficiently inelastic, the exporting country
as a whole may gain. But for this to be so it is neces-
sary not only that the demand for the product con-
cerned should be inelastic, but also that there should
exist no other sources of supply whose producers can
expand output at the expense of the country which is
endeavouring to raise prices. Fortunately for con-
suming countries the latter condition is not often
fulfilled; it is rare indeed for any producing country to
have such a monopoly of soil or climate that potential
competitors would not appear if prices *were consider-
ably increased.
The monopolistic increase of prices is always to be
deplored, except, if we take a narrow nationalistic
point of view, when a country can raise its prices
against foreigners. When undesirable fluctuations in
income follow price variations it is better to correct
them by subsidies than by raising the average price to
consumers. If -prices can be made more stable by a